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THE PLACE OF SACRIFICE AMONG THE PRIMITIVE 

SEMITES. 



By Professor Samuel Ives Curtis s, Ph.D., D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 



There is but one way of determining the place of sacrifice 
among the primitive Semites, and that is by studying the 
Semitic type at a stage where primitive conditions may be 
found. 1 

Such a type may be best observed in Syria and Arabia to- 
day. It is more primitive than any which can be discovered 
in the literature of the Assyrians or the Hebrews, because they 
usually exhibit a much later stage, though some of its most 
important features may be recognized in such an account as is 
given of the religion of the Arabs by Wellhausen in his Reste 
arabisches Heidentums.' 1 The main difficulty in determining the 
type through ancient literature is that a sufficient number of 
examples do not exist for a satisfactory induction. On the 
other hand, the investigator who moves among representatives 
of primitive Semitism can gather manifold examples of every 
important usage, so that, instead of having a meager outline of 
primitive rites, he can draw a complete picture. I cannot enter 
into the discussion of the question whether primitive peoples 
exist today. Fixity of custom is claimed by the oriental, who 
has not come under the influence of modern civilization, and, so 
far as I know, is conceded by all oriental scholars. 3 As I have 
discussed this subject in another place, 4 I pass on to the consid- 
eration of my theme. 

1 Cf. " Discoveries of a Vicarious Element in Primitive Semitic Sacrifice," 
Expositor, London, 1902, pp. 128-34. 

2 Berlin, 1891. 

3 E.g., Count Landberg, of Munich, who has traveled twelve years in Syria, 
Palestine, and Arabia, writes in regard to Primitive Semitic Religion Today. "Sie 
haben Recht : das Altertum lebt noch, wenn man versteht es heraus zu finden." 

4 Primitive Semitic Religion Today, Chicago, 1902. 
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I. The altar for fire-offerings did not exist among the 
primitive Semites. 5 Examples of a very early use of fire-offer- 
ings and altars among the Babylonians have no bearing upon 
this question. 6 Institutions still in existence among certain 
peoples may exhibit the earliest stage of development, while 
those among a people like the Babylonians may show an 
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BELKA ARABS IN HARVEST FIELD. 

advance which has left that primitive stage milleniums behind. 
The altar for fire-offerings stands at the end of a development 
rather than at the beginning. 

2. Sacrifice consisted simply in slaughtering. This is indi- 
cated by the terms used respectively in Arabic, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic. These are dabaha, zabdh, debdh. 

Lane 7 renders dabaha: " He slaughtered (for food, or sacri- 
ficed) an animal, or a sheep or goat, or an ox or a cow .... 

s Cf. Wellhausen, p. 116. 

6 W. Hayes Ward, " Altars and Sacrifices in the Primitive Art of Babylonia," 
Primitive Semitic Religion Today, pp. 266-77. 

7 Arabic -English Lexicon, s. v. 
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{in the manner prescribed by the law, i. e.) by cutting the wadajdni 
(or two external jugular veins)." The result of such slaughter- 
ing is known from one part of Syria to the other as fejr ed-dem* 
" the bursting forth of blood." The word did A, according to 
the same eminent authority, signifies "an animal prepared for 
slaugAter (or sacrifice; that is, an intended victim; [see also 
dabihun, which occurs in this sense in a tradition as applied to a 
human being] , or an a?iimal tAat is slaugAtered or sacrificed) ." 

As is well known, the Hebrew word zabdh (cf. the modern 
Egyptian pronunciation of dabah as zabh), while it meant origi- 
nally "to slaughter," is in the great majority of Old Testament 
passages applied to sacrifice, but it is to be understood primarily 
of the slaughtering of the victim. 

The Aramaic debah has a similar signification and applica- 
tion. 

3. I pass now to consider the primitive place of sacrifice. 
This is simply the spot where the sacrifice may be killed or the 
animal slaughtered. In Arabic the word mabdah signifies both 
"altar" and "slaughter-house." 9 Nor is there reason to believe 
that among the primitive Hebrews or Aramaeans mizbeah, or 
madhbah, signified anything different. It was only after a long 
evolution that it came to indicate a place upon which wood, 
fire, and the offering were brought. 

Of this primitive stage there are abundant examples among 
the Arabs and Syrians today. 

4. There are two primitive places of sacrifice. 

a) At the shrine of some being who has the value of God to the 
worshiper, or at least of some being of whom he stands in fear, 
for it may be doubted whether the primitive orientals have any 
other motive than fear in religion. The shrines to which sacri- 
fices are brought range from a circular wall of stones around a 
supposed grave, all of the crudest description, to a building 

8 Cf. Lane : "fajara, He clave (a thing) cut, or divided (it) lengthwise : this is the 

primary signification, whence several others to be mentioned below are derived 

He broke open a dam of a river or the like, that the water might break, burst, ox pour 
through.' 1 ' 1 

9 "A place where victims are immolated, altar, slaughter-house." — Wortabet 
and Porter, Arabic -English Dictionary (Beirut, 1893), s. v. 
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known as a kubbeh. Wherever a divine being may be conceived 
of as dwelling — whether in a tree, in a fountain, in a crack in a 
rock 10 — there is the place to which the sacrifice is brought. It 
is not a matter of indifference where it is killed, though there is 
a great variety of usage; but if the individual cases are exam- 
ined, it will be seen that, where the attempt is made to sacrifice 




A KUBBEH. THE SHRINE OF SHEIK HASAN AT KEFR^JN. 

at the shrine at all, it is always on, or before, the entrance, or, 
if at a fountain, it is in the water where the welt is supposed 
to be. 

In the case of a shrine under the open heavens, or a building, 
if I asked the Arabs or Syrians the question, "Where is the sac- 
rifice killed?" the answer always was, "Near the door, or on 
the threshold." 11 The significance in either case is the same. 
The welt 12 is regarded as having his dwelling in either a stone or 

10 Such is the shrine of Mar Saba, near Yebrvid. 

11 Victims are often slain at Kerak and southward on the roof, so that the blood 
will run down the lintel. 

12 Arabic term for "Saint;" cf. Primitive Semitic Religion Today, p. 76. 
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a tree or a fountain, or inside the circular wall where his grave 
is reputed to be, or in the building known as the kubbeh. Such 
residence is definitely affirmed and is implied in taking certain 
sacrifices, as for example flocks, around the makdm or mezar 
three times. As I have said, they fear this being and desire to 
placate him, or they fear God and desire the good offices of the 
well with that dreaded deity. The phraseology used indicates 
that they conceive him as having his seat at a given place. It is 
often customary to put blood on the lintel and the doorposts. 
This is explained by the natives as being equivalent to an announce- 
ment that his sacrifice has arrived. It is as if the worshiper were 
to say to the saint : "Take your sacrifice." As those who go to 
the shrine of Nebi Alisha* at Rabarib in the Hauran say : "ikbal 
nidrak y a alisha c ya abu en-niir" so when they sacrifice to Chudr 
at Bet Ras they say: " kabilt nidrak ya chudr" The smearing 
of the lintel or doorposts of a shrine with blood is equivalent to 
a man taking his receipt from the saint that he has actually pre- 
sented the sacrifice. Sometimes, in order that it may be properly 
signed and sealed, he leaves the wasm mark of his flocks or herds 
in blood inside the shrine, as at Abu 'Ubeida, about two hours 
and a half northwest of Hama. 13 Another expression which is 
employed indicates the idea that the saint is at the shrine, inas- 
much as a sacrifice is said to be brought to the face of the saint, 
la-waj chudr. 

There can be no doubt then that wherever the worshiper 
slaughters his cow, or sacrifice designed for a given saint, such a 
madbah is regarded as being definitely before the saint. 

We find traces of the same idea in the Old Testament. Agag 
was hewn to pieces before the Lord in Gilgal (i Sam. 15 : 33); 
so, according to E, Yahweh was conceived of as being in the tent 
of meeting (Exod. 33:7-11); so in P C the man who has a 
sacrifice to offer brings it to the door of the tent of meeting, 
and is directed to "kill the bullock before the Lord " (Lev. 4: 4). 
Here, indeed, there is an altar which is before the tent of meet- 
ing. The idea of the situation of the place of sacrifice is the same 
as among the primitive Semites. 

*3 Ibid., p. 193. 
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b) The other primitive place of sacrifice is at the dwelling of 
the one offering it, whether that be cave, tent, or permanent 
building. The necessity for such sacrifice was expressed by the 
sheikh of Kafr Harib, above the Sea of Galilee, when he said : 

For the new house they sacrifice a victim on the threshold, and a woman 
takes the blood to secure the safety of the new house, because every place, 
land, or spot on the earth 
has its own dwellers, lest 
one of the family die on 
this land. Because it is 
not theirs they redeem 
the family by a fedou, 
one or all. 14 

In other words, the 
sheikh designed to 
say that every place 
is inhabited by some 
divine being, or some 
jinn. The Arabs are 
in continual fear of 
the jinn. When the 
people of Kerak go 
out into the harvest 
fields they often 
occupy caves, but not 
until they have killed 
a sacrifice at the 
entrance, to the jinn. 15 
Every new tent, every 
new house, is thought 
to be inhabited by these spirits, We seem to have a trace of 
this ancient idea in Matt. 12 : 43-45, where the unclean spirit 
who has gone out of a man returns to his dwelling with seven 
other spirits worse than himself. These are nothing else than 
the jinn whom every Arab and every uneducated Syrian fear 
today. Hence it is that no sane man, observant of the cus- 

14 Journal, XVI, summer of 1902. 

x s Cf. Primitive Semitic Religion Today \ p. 184. 
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toms of the country, would think of taking up his abode in a 
new tent or house without first offering a sacrifice. This cus- 
tom is so inwrought into the life of Syrians and Arabs that 
even an educated Protestant, a man of far more than ordinary 
intelligence, could not resist the clamor of his friends and neigh- 
bors, both Moslems and Christians, when, on finishing a new 
house, he thought to intermit the custom. To relieve their 
minds from the fear of some impending ill to himself or family, he 
permitted a sheep to be killed on the doorstep. The same custom 
was illustrated in the experience of an American missionary in 
Syria. When she first set up her hospital tent among the Arabs, 
they insisted on killing a victim at the entrance ; and when in 
another place her hospital was finished, much to her dismay, they 
stained her clean steps leading to the entrance with the blood of 
a sacrifice. In some parts of the country if the Arabs make 
repairs on an old tent they think it necessary to kill a sacrifice in 
front of the tent and put some of the blood on the face of the 
tent {waj el-bet) . 

In Hums I was told if a man bought a new house and the 
inhabitants had been unlucky, that is, had had illhealth or death, 
before moving into the house, the owner makes some change and 
offers a sacrifice. The change usually consists in taking up the 
old stone on the threshold and laying a new one in its place. 
Then the sacrifice is offered on that threshold. They call it pre- 
senting a kajfarah, in order that no evil may befall them. Such a 
house would be described as maskun, that is, inhabited by the jinn. 

Undoubtedly the sacrifice between the feet, for the returning 
pilgrim from Jerusalem or Mecca, or for anyone who has been 
away for a long time, where it is killed either before the entrance 
or on the threshold, is based on the same idea that one who has 
been absent for a long period needs to make his peace with the 
jinn. 

It is a question whether the threshold, on which the sacrifice 
is often slain, has any further significance than that it is the 
entrance to the house. The flat roof, in some parts of the country, 
just above the door is used in much the same way for the immo- 
lation of the victim. 
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5. Perhaps another step in the development toward the use 
of an altar as the place of sacrifice is in a custom, especially 
prevalent among the Arabs east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
of slaughtering their victims, either on a ledge, or on stones, or 
on an elevated rock, or on a rude table made by a stone resting 
ontwouprightstones. 
Such a stone in the 
thought of the na- 
tives, standing as it 
does at the entrance 
of the low wall which 
often surrounds the 
grave of the Arab 
welts, is equivalent to 
a lintel, and yet it is 
closely connected 
with other stones on 
which Arabs often 
immolate their vic- 
tims. 

The shrine of 
Chudr at Bet Ras, 
ancient Capitolias, is 
situated on an emi- 
nence upon a ledge. 
The people of the 
place say that they 
kill their sacrifices 

"upon the rock [ledge] east of the door" (of the shrine), { ala 
as-safa sherki el-bab. 

At the shrine of Nebi Alisha', at Rabarib, in the Hauran, 
there is a rock-altar, called by the servant "Altar of the Prophet 
Elijah," madbah en-nebi alisha' . The rock is really part of the 
ledge which projects out of the ground. It is four feet six 
inches long from northeast to southeast, and five feet from north- 
west to southwest. The highest part is one foot three inches 
from the ground. On the top of it is a cup-hole, three inches 




SHRINE OF NEBI ALISHA' AT RABARIB. 
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and a half in diameter, and three inches deep. On otherjparts 
of the rock are three other cup-holes of about the same size. 
According to the testimony of the servant, victims are slaughtered 
on the rock. The cup-holes are to catch the blood. When we 
visited the madbah it was covered with blood. It is situated 

not far from the door 
of the shrine. 

Very similar is the 
situation of a sacrifi- 
cial stone before the 
shrine of mir el-kai l6 
at Jusi, which is used 
by the El-Ehsini 
Arabs, a division of 
the 'Aeneze. When 
anything is the mat- 
ter with their flocks 
they take them to 
the shrine and cause 
them to pass around 
it three times. They 
then sacrifice a vic- 
tim, killing it on a 
low stone, with a hol- 
low for the blood in 
front of the shrine. 
At Nebi Harun, 
near Petra, the Arabs are accustomed to kill the victims on a 
rock, near the shrine, probably a ledge. 

In Judg. 13 : 19 we read that Manoah offered a kid unto Yah- 
weh upon the rock (zur) . While this word has different signifi- 
cations in the passage quoted, it doubtless has much the same 
meaning as " ledge." It is translated in the Arabic Bible by 
sachra. This is the same name as that given to the famous rock 
in Jerusalem in the Haram esh-Sherif, under the dome of the 




SHRINE AT HAMED EL-HUDEFI. 
(Located near Busera on the way to Petra. A basin for sprink- 
ling blood is shown at the left, and blood may be seen over the 
lintel.) 



16 Mir is a contraction for Emir. 
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Rock, where, according to Jewish tradition, Abraham and Mel- 
chizedek offered sacrifices. 

When visiting El-Fuhes, a village inhabited by Christian 
Arabs near Es-Salt, we were told that Arabs sometimes put stones 
on the grave of the fagir? 1 and kill upon them. The same cus- 
tom is observed at 
the shrine of Hamed 
el-H udef i, near 
Busera, on the way 
to Petra. I was in- 
formed by Arabs, 
when visiting the 
shrine, that some of 
them slew their sacri- 
fices on heaps of 
stones at the right and 
left of the entrance, 
while others sacri- 
ficed them on the 
roof. 

In immolating 
victims to Suleiman, 
Ibn Daud, who is the 
welioi two hot springs 
near the Dead Sea — 
one called el-Ham- 
ma, about three hours 
from Kerak, and the 

other called 'Afra, about four hours from Tafileh — they are 
accustomed to kill the sacrifices upon stones, so that the blood 
goes into the water. 

Dr. Schumacher, of Haifa, was witness of a sacrifice made by 
bedouins upon a stone. The victim was laid with his body across 
it, so that the head and neck would hang down. After they had 
repeated the words "bistnillah er-rahrn&n, er-rahim, they cut the 
throat and sprinkled the blood over the grave of the well, near 

*? Arab term for weli, or the "servant of the shrine," really fakir. 
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by. In the Old Testament we have a similar example of sacri- 
fices slain on such a rude rock-altar, when Saul commanded that a 
great stone should be rolled before him and that there the people 
should slaughter and eat (1 Sam. 14: 32-34). 

About two hours southwest from Es-Salt is the shrine of 
Sheikh Mufleh, which is much visited by the Arabs. Under a 
sacred oak tree there is a very low enclosure of stones, though 
there is no grave, and at one end a low entrance covered over 
with stone. Upon this stone, turning the throat of the animal 
to the south, they slay the victim. If the sacrifice is for a child, 
they hold him over the blood of the slaughtered animal and say : 
"O Sheikh Mufleh, accept your vow," " ya sheik mufleh ikbal nid- 
rak." The stone on which the sacrifice lies is really the lintel of 
the shrine. It is not to be supposed that Arabs reason about these 
matters. They simply follow a sort of religious instinct which in 
many localities leads them to make choice of stones as the places 
for immolating their victims. 

Here my discussion of this subject might end, but I cannot 
well pass by some observations bearing on the further develop- 
ment of the altar among the later Semites during two visits made 
to Petra 18 and in connection with the study of two high places 
there. 

At the first high place, known among the Arabs as zubb 'artuf, 
" merciful phallus" — perhaps a name of God derived from their 
designation of two monoliths south of the high place, known as 
zubb Fir'aun 19 (" phallus of Pharoah") — are two altars, side by 
side, cut out of a ledge of rock, one evidently designed for the 
immolation of victims, with two concentric pans well adapted to 
catch the sacrificial blood, the other with a cutting in the center 
of the same general size and shape as the hollows in the stone 
floors of the houses of entertainment (medafeK) in the Jebel 
ed-Druse. We seem to have a similar combination in the passage 
in Ezekiel where eight tables are mentioned on which they slew 

18 Summers of 1900, 1902. 

19 This is according to the testimony of H. Formley, who says the Arabs called 
the monoliths " Zob Faraun," as they give the same designation to a solitary pillar 
near Kasr Fir'aun. See Ritter, Die Erdkunde von Asien, Vol. VIII (Berlin, 1848), 
pp. 1 122, 1 1 26; cf. Baedeker, Palestine and Syria (Leipzig, 1898), p. 207. 
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the sacrifices, and then four tables for the burnt-offerings of hewn 
stone (Ezek. 41 : 39-42), though the meaning is not altogether 
clear. 

At the second high place in Petra, 20 not far from the Kasr 
Fir'aun, there is no such combination. There is a low altar, 
with a channel on the south side plainly cut in the rock, evi- 
dently designed to carry away the blood. 

While these observations at Petra may be of interest, among 
the Syrians and Arabs the only altar is the place where the vic- 
tim is immolated. 

20 Discovered by Professor Libbey, of Princeton University, and Rev. F. E. Hos- 
kins, of Beirut, March 4, 1902 (see the Biblical World for March, 1903, pp. 167-74). 



